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British Unyielding 
Under Nazi Assault 


Air Raids Inflict Heavy Damage, 
but Period of Worst Danger 
Now Believed Past 


INVASION IS NOW DOUBTED 


But Remainder of Empire Uneasy as 
Japan and Italy Resume Their 
Offensive Overseas 











For more than three months Great Brit- 
ain has stood alone in proud if battered 
defiance of the military machine which now 
commands the resources of most of Eu- 
rope. Since September 7, she has been 
subjected to the most furious air assault 
in history. Wave upon wave of German 
bombing squadrons has roared overhead, 
blasting towns and cities with millions of 
pounds of high explosives. The punish- 
ment has been severe; the days have been 
anxious; and the odds overwhelming. But 
the 47,000,000 Britishers, defending an is- 
land kingdom only a little larger than 
Kansas against the resources of 217,000,- 
000 people whose lives are now regulated 
from Berlin or Rome, are more optimistic 
today than they were three months ago. 
And while the hour is a critical one for 
Britain, her chances seem better than they 
did right after the fall of France. 


Prelude to Invasion? 

There can be no doubt that German 
bombs have caused widespread damage 
in England. Censored newspaper reports 
tell of hits on Buckingham Palace, the 
British Museum, and other landmarks, but 
generally little about actual damage in- 
flicted upon the vital centers of production 
and communication. British officials say 
the food supplies have not been impaired, 
that less than two per cent of oil stores 
have been damaged, and that manufactur- 
ing is progressing at about 95 per cent 
efficiency. In Washington informed circles 
believe the damage to have been consider- 
ably greater. But to whatever extent the 
Germans may have succeeded in destroy- 
ing their objectives in Britain, they have 
sustained heavy losses in doing so. Large- 
scale assaults are always costly in terms of 
aviation gas, munitions, planes, and pilots. 
They are not usually launched unless they 
fit in with some definite plan. What does 
Hitler intend to do about Britain? 

The most talked-of possibility is the 
outright invasion of the British Isles by 
German and Italian troops, a possibility 
which seems to have diminished somewhat 
since the season of squalls. mists, and 
rough weather has set in. But it cannot 
vet be ruled out entirely. The fact that 
the Royal Air Force is bombing the con- 
tinental ports from which the Germans 
might start out indicates that the British 
government believes an attempted invasion 
still possible. It might come from across 
the narrow Channel in France, from the 
Belgian, Dutch, or Danish coasts, from 
Germany, or from Norway, 400 miles 
away. The attack might fall upon southern 
England, upon the industrial Midlands, 
or it might come as a “back-door” thrust 
through Eire. It might come from all of 
these ports and aim at a variety of widely 
separated objectives. 

But from whatever direction the attack 
may be launched, and whatever its destina- 
tion, the attackers must cross water to get 
to England. This, observers believe, would 
be the crucial point of the battle, because 
before any troops can be- landed they must 
weather the fury of the British navy and 
air force. If the British can control the 
(Concluded on page 7) 





PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL INSPECTS THE DAMAGE DONE TO LONDON 











Trusting the People 


By WALTER E. MYER 


If one believes in democracy, he must have quite a little faith in the average man. 
In a democracy the people govern, and if they have not the capacity to govern wisely, 
democracy will fail. No one believes, of course, that the average man is perfect in 
his judgments, or that a majority is always right. People sometimes make mistakes, 
but democracy is built upon the theory that, as Theodore Roosevelt put it, ‘The 
majority of the plain people will day in and day out make fewer mistakes in gov- 
erning themselves than any smaller class or body of men will make in trying to 
govern them.” Dr. George Gallup, director of the American Institute of Public Opinion, 
offers evidence in a Good Housekeeping article that our faith in the judgment and 
reasonableness of average people is justified. During the last five years the Institute 
has been sampling opinion through the so-called “Gallup Polls.” The results indicate, 
says Dr. Gallup, that “instead of showing selfishness and shortsightedness, instead 
of tending to ‘follow the leader,’ the American people have been revealed as very often 
far in advance of traditional-minded politicians.” For example, a majority of the 
people have called for increased taxes to pay for defense, while the leaders of both 
parties are afraid to levy taxes in the necessary amounts for fear of offending the 
people. ‘The man in the street is far from a military expert,’ we are told, “but he 
has been asking for greater national defense—especially for a stronger air force—for 
the past five years... . The people were convinced of the value of aircraft long before 
the military men allowed themselves to be.” 

The popular will would be far wiser, of course, if people were better informed than 
they are, and more open-minded, tolerant, and reasonable. But, though far from per- 
fect, the common run of people are more sensible and more capable of reasonable 
decisions than many persons assume. Nearly all candidates, in my opinion, rate the 
public intelligence lower than it deserves to be rated. They flatter their audiences, 
make exaggerated attacks on opponents, try all kinds of political tricks, not realizing 
that the people would like it better if the candidates discussed the issues calmly and 
fairly, without exaggeration, denunciation, or trickery. Newspaper editors frequently 
excuse the content of their papers, with the emphasis upon crime and scandal, b 
saying, “We give the public what it wants.” I doubt whether that is true. The public 
takes the newspapers, the movies, the radio programs, and the political speeches which 
are placed before it. But in most cases the publishers, producers, broadcasters, and 
politicians could obtain the favor of the people in greater measure by providing better 
products and performances. 


Health Is Important 
To National Defense 


Despite Improvement in Recent 
Years, Preventable Sickness 
Takes Heavy Toll 


WIDESPREAD ATTACK MADE 
Many Agencies, Public and Private, 


Working on Problem of Curing 
and Preventing Disease 














While the United States is bending every 
effort toward building adequate national 
defense as quickly as possible, it is not 
neglecting the health of the American 
people. For a people healthy in body and 
mind is as vital to the protection of the 
nation as are guns and warships and tanks 
and airplanes. In fact, it has been the 
realization of our defense needs that has 
called attention to the importance of rais- 
ing the health standards of the American 
people. As in the World War, when thou- 
sands of men were rejected for armed 
service because of ill health and physical 
defects, the present conscription will un- 
doubtedly show many of those called for 
service to be physically unfit to fulfill their 
duties in the Army. 


A Serious Problem 


Despite the remarkable progress that has 
been made in prolonging human life and 
in making the American people sounder in 
health than ever before in our history (see 
“Historical Backgrounds,” page 2), the 
surface has only been scratched. There is 
every year an appalling wastage of human 
resources in this country as a result of poor 
health. Every year, it is estimated that 
there are about 400,000 deaths which could 
be avoided by proper medical care and 
healthful living conditions. All medical 
and health authorities will agree with Dr. 
Edgar Sydenstricker, of the United States 
Public Health Service, who says: 

The plain fact must be faced that notwith- 
standing great advances in medicine and public 
health protection, the American people are 
not as healthy as they have a right to be. 
Millions of them are suffering from diseases 
and thousands annually die from causes that 
are preventable through the use of existing 
scientific knowledge and the application of 
common social sense. 

Let us examine a few of the facts. It 
has been estimated that families with in- 
comes of less than $2,500 suffer a money 
loss of about two and a half billion dollars 
a year from ill health. Of this sum, a 
billion and a half goes for doctors and 
medicine, while nearly a billion is lost in 
wages. The total amounts to about 10 
cents on every dollar they receive in in- 
come throughout the year. 

On a typical winter day, one person out 
of every 22 is ill. At any one time, ap- 
proximately six million persons are unable 
to work, attend school, or carry on normal 
activities on account of illness, injury, or 
defect resulting from disease or accident. 
Nearly two and a half of the six million 
suffer from chronic diseases such as rheu- 
matism, heart disease, cancer, and tuber- 
culosis. Another million and a half are 
laid up because of colds, “flu,” pneumonia, 
or tonsillitis. The remaining two million 
are unable to engage in their normal activi- 
ties because of accidents, contagious dis- 
eases, stomach ailments, or other acute 
illnesses. 

Altogether there are some 20 million 
cases of illness in the United States every 
year. The total loss to the nation from 
illnesses lasting a week or longer—meas- 
ured in terms of time away from work or 
(Concluded on page 6) 
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Improving U. S. 


N few fields has greater progress been 

made during recent years than in the 
improvement of health standards. Despite 
the appalling loss of life still resulting from 
preventable disease, the American people 
can be deservedly proud of the fight they 
have made against disease. This improve- 
ment in health standards is the result of 
work done by a number of agencies, public 
and private. The medical profession, with 
its constant discovery and application of 
new scientific aids, has contributed mightily 
in the battle for con- 
serving human life. 
Public agencies, rang- 
ing from the local 
board of health 
through the state de- 
partments of health 
and to the federal 
public health agen- 
cies; all have made 
the United States a 
far safer place in 
which to live than it 
was a few short years 
ago. And there have been organized scores 
of private agencies whose sole concern has 
been the fight against specific diseases or 
the improvement of general health stand- 
ards. 
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Samples of Progress 


We need cite only a few figures to show 
the remarkable progress that has been made 
in health improvement. The average span 
of life has been increased 20 years since 
1880, and the average baby born today 
may expect to live 60 years. During the 
nineteenth century, smallpox was. still 
widely prevalent throughout the country. 
From 1800 to 1879, the country was swept 
every year except two by an epidemic of 
yellow fever. In one year alone, 1878, 
this disease cost the nation the staggering 
total of $100,000,000. At the beginning of 
the present century typhoid fever was a 
heavy contributor to the death toll. Cholera, 
bubonic plague, and typhus have been elim- 
inated. Since 1900 diphtheria, which ac- 
counted for large numbers of deaths among 
children, has been reduced to the vanishing 
point. One has only to contrast present- 
day conditions with those of a few decades 
ago to appreciate the progress. Dr. Stephen 
Smith describes conditions in New York 
City in 1866 as follows: 


Smallpox, scarlet fever, measles, and diph- 
theria were domestic pestilences with which the 
people were so familiar that they regarded 
them as necessary features of childhood. Ma- 
larial fevers . . . were regularly announced in 
the autumnal months as having appeared with 
their “usual severity.” The “white plague,” 
or consumption, was the common inheritance 
of the poor and rich alike. 

With the immigrant came typhus and ty- 
phoid fevers, which resistlessly swept through 
the tenement houses, decimating the poverty- 


Health Standards 


stricken tenants. At intervals, the great ori- 
ental plague, Asiatic cholera, swooped down 
upon the city with fatal energy and gathered 
its enormous harvest of dead. 


The greatest strides in niente health 
in the United States have been made since 
the beginning of the present century. About 
25 years ago, a number of organizations 
appeared on the scene to raise health 
standards. Today there are more than 
2,000 state and local associations affiliated 
with the National Tuberculosis Association, 
and since the turn of the century, deaths 
resulting from that disease have been re- 
duced by about a third. Similar united 
efforts are being made to wipe out cancer, 
heart disease, to improve mental health, 
and otherwise to raise the health standards 
of the American people. 


Public Health Work 


The health of factory workers has been 
improved by the addition of physicians, 
nurses, and hospital facilities to industrial 
establishments, to say nothing of improved 
conditions of sanitation and ventilation. 
The health of young people in school and 
college has been improved by the efforts 
of nurses and doctors and dentists who 
spend their entire time looking after the 
health needs of their charges. 

Agencies of government—fedéral, state, 
and local—have made a mighty contribu- 
tion in this battle against disease. By 1900 
the principle became generally recognized 
that public health could be insured only by 
the creation of competent health authorities. 
In general, the main functions of public 
health authorities have been to (1) protect 
the public against unsanitary conditions 
which enable disease to flourish and (2) 
protect the public against the dissemina- 
tion of communicable diseases. Public 
health work includes a variety of activities, 
from the gathering of vital statistics about 
health to the conducting of scientific re- 
search in the field of health and medicine. 
More about the work of the health agencies 
of government is discussed on another 
page of this issue of THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER. 

Despite the progress which has been 
made in this country, much remains to be 
done. Health still remains one of our 
serious problems. Disease and poor health 
still exact a needless toll—a toll which 
could be amazingly reduced if the knowl- 
edge of medical science could be more 
generally applied. As President Hoover’s 
Committee on Social Trends declared: 
“Human life in this country is wasted 
quite as recklessly and continuously, quite 
as surely, in times of peace as in war.” All 
this is not to underestimate the progress 
that has been made. It serves rather as 
a challenge to the American people and to 
those who are leading this struggle for 
better health. 


Our Neighbors - 


LADYS spends quite a little time browsing in the library. When she has a few 

minutes to spare she frequently goes to the shelves and glances through some book 
to see what she may get out of it. She is interested now in “Principles of Sociology,” by 
E. A. Ross. She is reading the section in which he shows that hostility is a more suggest- 
ible attitude than friendliness; that the ordinary person is more 
inclined to believe an unfavorable report about an acquaintance 
than a favorable report. Unless we are on our guard we are 
likely to be taken in by malicious gossip about people we know. 
We may even repeat the gossip, for there is something rather 
fascinating to the average mind about stories of scandal. If, 
however, we hear that an acquaintance has performed some 
noble or especially meritorious act, we are less likely to repeat 
the story. That is why injurious reports about what people have 
done, even though the stories turn out to be wholly false, are 
likely to be peddled about very widely. Corrections of the 
false reports do not travel so rapidly, because fewer people are 
interested. Such is the explanation of the saying, “Truth never 
catches up with a lie.” 
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LADYS loses no time in telling Paul what she has read. She thinks it applies 

particularly to him, because, only yesterday, Paul was going about repeating 
something he had heard about Professor Johnson. “You should be ashamed of yourself,” 
she says. “You have been in Professor Johnson’s classes for a year. You are well 
acquainted with his views, and you have found nothing to criticize. You have, in fact, 
admired him. Then someone on the outside who doesn’t know 
Professor Johnson started the story that he is pro-Nazi and 
not a good American. This person had not the slightest evi- 
dence against Professor Johnson and has since admitted it. 
But you at once believed the story; assumed that there must 
have been something to it. The suggestion was poured into 
your mind and found lodgment there.” 

“What is the matter with you?” continued Gladys. “Have 
you not the slightest confidence in your own powers of judging 
people? Must you also accept your ideas from others? And 
why do you accept slanderous gossip and pay so little attention 
to the good things people say about your friends?” Gladys tells Paul she hopes he will 
develop a little backbone, together with a spirit of loyalty and fair play. She thinks the 
school and the whole community could stand a little more of that spirit. 





* * * 


ERE is Gus Hagelgast, sitting comfortably and complacently at his desk. His com- 
placence seems to be justified, for he is the most powerful figure in his city. He 
tells the mayor whom to name to all the appointive offices, and no one can be elected 
to the council or any other elective office without his approval. He is the recognized “boss” 
of the city. He seems not to have many friends among 
the so-called “best pecple” of the community. The 
daily newspaper condemns him in its editorials as a 
corrupt boss. The ministers attack him in their sermons. 
Several civic organizations talk against him. But when 
the votes are counted on election day, his candidates al- 
ways, or nearly always, win. Some people wonder 
why it is that Gus keeps the city under his thumb. 
Few consider him the wisest man in the town. Certainly 
he isn’t scholarly. He never reads a book. He never discusses a public problem. Appar- 
ently he isn’t interested in the big questions of the day. How does he wield so much power? 
Gus answers the question very frankly when he talks to his friends. ‘The folks 
who oppose me don’t vote,” he says. ‘At least they don’t vote at the primaries. My 
people do. They do it because I give them favors and jobs. If the people who aren’t in- 
terested in obtaining personal favors worked as hard at politics as my men do, I’d be 
thrown out in a day. But they don’t. They talk, but that is all. They know nothing about 
practical politics. So I control the primaries of both parties, and nominate my men. The 
‘good people’ who oppose me stay at home while my crowd is working, then they whine 
about it because I win. I'll be sitting pretty until they really take an active part in politics, 
and I guess that will be quite a while.” 
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ARAH has been having a hard time with her lessons lately. She doesn’t seem to 

have enough time for them. She plans each day to work each one out thoughtfully, 
but each time there are a number of other things to do, and before she realizes it the 
evening is gone and her lessons are unprepared. When she 
tries to work she can’t seem to concentrate. There is the 
radio, and people are always talking, and the first thing she 
knows her mind has wandered from her books. But now she 
has tried a new plan. “I'll have a special place to work,” 
she says. ‘The little table in my room will be my place to 
work. I'll be shut off from other things there. That par- 
ticular spot will always be associated with my lessons. 
My mind will be less inclined to wander when I am there. 
When the time for work comes, I will force myself to go to 
this table. I will put myself in a physical attitude conducive to work. Then I'll pick up 
a book and get at it. By being systematic in this way I think I can get into the right 
study habits. Then everything will come out right.” 
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* * * 


OU wouldn’t guess it by the way he goes whistling down the street, but Herbert 

has just taken an examination and he realizes that he missed the most important 
question in the test. “But it might have been a lot worse,” he says. “I knew that 
Fred, who sat next to me, had the answer, and I came very near to 
looking over his shoulder to get his answer. But I didn’t do it, 
and now I can respect myself. I resisted the temptation, and I 
can look the world in the face. I know that I’m reasonably intelligent. 
I really have a strong mind, and I can win a place for myself without 
traveling under false colors. I have enough respect for myself so 
that I’d rather people would know me for what I am rather than 
for what Fred is. I don’t have to have him, or anyone else, carry me 
along. I can stand on my own feet. I can make up what I lost 
through that test, but I couldn’t make up the loss if I got into 
habits of dishonesty. Let the weaklings cripple along behind ‘others’ 
records. I'll travel under my own steam.” Herbert thinks there is 
danger that if one gets into the habit of cheating at his schoolwork he will cheat and 
be dishonest when he gets a job and that he will never succeed. 
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Journalism 


CAREER in journalism appeals to 

different students for many different 
reasons. To some it appears to promise a 
life of adventure, the opportunity to dash 
about, with a sizable expense account, 
from one foreign country to another. To 
others journalism is inseparably associated 
with that group of newspapermen—the 
aristocrats of the profession—who cover 
the national scene from Washington and, 
in doing so, come into intimate contact 
with the men who make the _ headlines. 
These are not entirely erroneous concepts 
of the profession; but they are one-sided 
and the young person who decides upon 
journalism with these concepts in mind had 
better give the matter a second thought. 
There are, of course, exciting jobs in the 
newspaper field. There are other jobs 
which, though offering no adventure, de- 
mand a high degree of skill, scholarship, 
and thought. But there are also plenty of 
jobs that involve little more than routine 
work. And every newspaperman, no mat- 
ter how highly placed, often finds himself 
saddled with a task that is dull and hum- 
drum. : 

It is estimated that there are about 
40,000 to 50,000 men and women employed 
in the field. Some work for large metro- 
politan dailies or for the weekly and 
monthly magazines. Others are employed 
by the small daily or weekly papers of the 
rural areas, papers that often have very 
limited circulation and that confine them- 
selves to recording news of purely local 
interest. The large metropolitan papers 
offer the widest variety of opportunities, 
for they are divided into a number of 
specialized departments, each with its own 
staff. A large daily newspaper has many 
positions to offer: reporter, rewrite man, 
copyreader, editorial writer, city editor, 
and managing editor. In addition, there 
are a number of special editors; such as 
those who do work in the movies and 
theater department, in the music, sports, 
book review, society, and other special 
sections of the newspaper. 

The reporter gathers and normally writes 
the news he has secured. The rewrite man, 
as his name indicates, does what rewriting 
may be necessary. The copyreader goes 
over the material to make sure it is in 
correct form. The editorial writer ana- 
lyzes and interprets the news, giving ex- 
pression to the owners’ views on questions 
of public policy. The city editor super- 
vises the gathering of city news and ediis 
it for publication. The news and telegraph 
editor has charge of the news that reaches 
the paper by wire and cable. The manag- 
ing editor is general supervisor of the paper 
and makes ultimate decisions on all ques- 
tions affecting operation of the plant. 

The metropolitan newspaper, because it 
contains such a variety of jobs, provides far 
greater opportunities for advancement than 
the small-town newspaper. At the same 
time, it is essential to bear in mind that 
promotion does not come to the newspaper- 
man overnight. It comes only after a 
hard and long grind, after an apprentice- 


ship that is often beset with many dis- 
appointments. 

Initial salaries for reporters are low, a 
good many of them being about $20 a 
week. One out of every three reporters 
in the country gets less than $30 a week. 
About half of all reporters get less than 
$40; only a small number make as much 
as $75 or $100 a week. Other jobs, such 
as those of the rewrite man or the editorial 
writer, have a higher scale of salaries. And, 
of course, nationally known columnists 
whose work appears in hundreds of news- 
papers, make very large sums. 

In preparing for this career, the student 
should bear in mind several basic facts: 
that newspaper work demands a capacity 
for clear, simple writing; that it requires 
a wide acquaintance with current public 
problems; and that the best approach to a 
job on the metropolitan press is a period 
of apprenticeship on a small, local paper. 


NBC Presents Weekly Program of 
Great Classic and Modern Plays 


TUDENTS who are interested in drama 

should tune in on ‘‘Great Plays,” which 
will be broadcast every Sunday, beginning 
October 13, at 3:00 p. m. (eastern standard 
time), by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s Blue Network. The series covers 
the history of drama from the early days 
of Greece to the present. A number of 
well-known radio and stage actors will ap- 
pear in the performances, which will con- 
tinue through May 4. 

In connection with this series, a “Drama 
Guide to Great Plays” has been published 
by the Columbia University Press, New 
York City. It outlines the plots and set- 
tings, and sketches the authors’ lives. The 
price is 25 cents. Here is the list of 
plays in the order in which they will appear, 
beginning with the October 13 program: 


Cavalcade of Drama 
from Greece to 


Broadway Original radio script 





Far Eastern History 


1. Japan was long an isolated na- 
tion. Who opened it to world com- 
merce, and when? 


2. Three ancient religions have had 
a great influence on Chinese history. 
Can you name them? 


3. By what name is the 1900 rebel- 
lion against foreign missionaries and 
businessmen in China known? 


4. Which two great Far Eastern 
powers fought a major war during 
1904-05? 


5. True or false: China has been a 
monarchy since 1911. 


6. Until 1868, Japan was ruled by a 
feudal lord, KMOWM AS 2. ecccccccccssssssssssees i 


7. Leader of the great revolution in 
China of 1911 was (a) Chiang Kai- 
shek, (b) Wang Ching-wei, (c) Sun 
Yat-sen. 


Geography 


1. The Suez Canal connects what 
two bodies of water? 


2. True or false: Bermuda is one of 
the Bahama Islands. 


3. Coffee is the chief export of seven 
Latin American countries. Can you 
name four of them? 


4. In what state is situated the 
geographical center of the United 
States? 


5. Where is the highest point in 
this country? Lowest? 


6. Name, in order of size, the three 
largest land acquisitions made by the 
United States since its founding. 


7. How many miles separate the 
shores of the British Isles and France 
at their nearest points? 





Information Test 


Answers to history and geography questions may be found on page 8. 
miss too many of them, a review of history and geography is advisable. 
history questions refer to this issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


The Birds Aristophanes 410 BC 
Everyman Morality 1529 
Dr. Faustus Marlowe 1588 
Love’s Labor Lost Shakespeare 1598 
Merry Wives of 

Windsor Shakespeare 1602 
The Tempest Shakespeare 1623 
Revenge Tragedies Original radio script 
The Cid Corneille 1636 
Imaginary Invalid Moliere 1673 
Second Shepherd’s 

Play Early English 
(Christmas Holiday) 
The Pigeon Galsworthy 1912 
(Christmas—New Year) 
The Restoration 

Drama Original radio script 
Barber of Seville Beaumarchais 1775 
The Rivals Sheridan 1777 
Summary of Early 

American Drama Original radio script 
The Mikado Gilbert-Sullivan 1885 

If you 
Current 


Current History 


1. What are some of the principal 
evidences of improvement in health 
standards in the United States during 
the last half century? 


2. Approximately how many cases 
of illness are there in this country 
every year? What is the loss in terms 
of wages and days missed from work 
or school? 


3. What are the principal functions 
of the local health authorities? the 
state departments of health? the 
United States Public Health Service? 


4. What preparations have the Brit- 
ish made to withstand German attack 
even if London should fall? 


5. How would Spain’s entry into the 
war on the side of Germany and Italy 
affect Britain in protecting the em- 
pire? 


6. Who is Rodolfo Graziani? 


7. How much monetary gold is now 
in the possession of the United States 
Treasury? Where is a large part of 
this gold stored? 


8. With what government agency 
are most of the so-called dollar-a-year 
men connected? 


9. Who is chief of staff of the 
United States Army? 


10. What plans for the division of 
Africa were reported drawn up and 
accepted by representatives of the 
Berlin, Rome, and Madrid govern- 
ments? 


11. What effect has the war in 
Europe had upon control of the Dan- 
ube River? 

12. What is the Falange and what 
role is it playing in the political life 
of Spain? 


Rosmersholm Ibsen 1886 
Cyrano Rostand 1898 
Summary of Victo- 

rian Age Original radio script 
The Climbers Fitch 1905 
The Well of the Saints Synge 1905 
The Swan Molnar 1924 
Survey of Drama 

1920-40 Original radio drama 
Robert E. Lee Drinkwater 1923 
Servant in the House Kennedy 1908 


(Easter Sunday) 


Beggar on Horse Back Kaufman-Connelly1924 


Trelawny of the Wells Pinero 1927 
Pride and Prejudice Austen-Jerome 1935 
Prologue to Glory Conkle 1938 ” 
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“YOU'RE STILL SHOOTING LOW” 


PEARSON IN COLLIER'S 


A movie has been made of the life of a 
famous American stage magician. On the 
opening night he made a personal disappear- 
ance. —PuNCcH 





“How old is the baby?” 
“Six months.” 

“Talk yet?” 

“No, not yet.” 


“Boy, eh?” —Waxt Street JouRNAL 





The cavalry recruit was instructed to bridle 
and saddle a horse. Ten minutes ,ylater the 
colonel came along for his mount and found 
the recruit holding the bit close to the horse’s 
head. 

“What are you waiting for?” he roared. 

“Until he yawns,” answered the recruit. 

—Trr-Brrs 


“You don’t make very good music with 
that instrument,” said a bystander to the bass 
drummer, as the band ceased to play. 

“No,” admitted the drummer, “I know I 
don’t, but I drown a heap of bad music.” 

—Nortxs Wind 





When the barrage balloons were first used 
in London, an old lady was puzzled by them. 
She was told not to worry, as they were 
for everyone’s protection. 

“Are they indeed?” she exclaimed. “Well, 
they'll never get me to climb up there!” 

—Trir1-Bits 





“That’s a fighting word where I come from, 
Mister.” 
“Well, why don’t you fight then?” 
“Because I’m not where I came from.” 
—Capper’s WEEKLY 





“Tt seems to me that your wife has been 
wearing a strange expression lately.” 

“Yes, she’s trying to look like her latest 
photograph.” —NEws AND VIEWS 





“What makes you think our boy is going 
to be a politician?” 

“He says more things that sound well and 
mean nothing than any other human being 
I ever saw.” —Grit 


Workman: “Would you increase my wages? 
I was married yesterday.” 

Foreman: “Sorry, but we are not respon- 
sible for accidents that occur outside the fac- 
tory.” —LasBor 


William: “Can’t you give me another name, 
mother ?” 

Mother: “Why?” 

“My teacher is always saying she will keep 
me after school as sure as my name is Wil- 
liam.” —SELECTED 
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The Week at Home 


Student Poll 


THe AMERICAN OBSERVER and its sister 
publications, the Weekly News Review, 
and The Junior Review, are conducting a 
poll of their readers whereby students will 
be given an opportunity to express a pref- 
erence for President Roosevelt or Wendell 
L. Willkie for the presidency. We should 
like to have the cooperation of all our 
readers in order to make this poll effective 
and truly representative of student opinion 
in the United States. 

In order to simplify our work of tabu- 
lation, we suggest that only the complete 
returns for the entire class be sent to us. 
Each student may write his preference on 
a slip of paper and the totals for Roosevelt 
and those for Willkie sent to us by the 
teacher or by a committee appointed to 
count and tabulate the ballots. We should 
like to have the poll conducted throughout 
the nation early in October. Results must 
be in our hands not later than October 8. 


Dollar-a-Year Men 


Seventy-three business executives are 
serving with the National Defense Advisory 
Commission for salaries of one dollar a 
year. They are'the present-day successors 
of the hundreds who offered their services 
for the same compensation in 1917. 

Included among them are the seven com- 
missioners of the NDAC. The other vol- 
unteers are acting as advisers to the com- 
missioners. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
who supervises the production of war ma- 











THE FORTUNE TELLER 


HUNGERFORD IN PITTSBURGH POST-DISPATCH 


terials, has 31 to help him. William S. 
Knudsen, who directs the production of 
such finished products as tanks and planes, 
comes next with 20. Ralph Budd, in 
charge of transportation problems, has 
nine. 

Most of these dollar-a-year men are paid 
large salaries by the concerns with which 
they are connected. 


Red Cros 


Since the present war in Europe began, 
the American Red Cross has sent five 
million dollars in money and supplies to re- 
lieve the distress of the wounded and 
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needy in England. The Red Cross is also 
cooperating with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture to send some of this country’s 
surplus farm products—food and cotton 
—to Finland for distribution among that 
country’s needy. No Red Cross aid has 
gone to the needy in unoccupied France 
since the one shipload of supplies which 
were distributed just before that country 
fell. The British blockade of the con- 
tinent, poor communications with French 
Red Cross officials, and lack of assurance 
that Germany would not interfere—all 
these have prevented further assistance to 
the French. 

To England, the Red Cross has sent 
medical supplies, hospital equipment, am- 
bulances, drugs, surgical dressings, food, 
clothing, and food kitchens. This is made 
possible by the 20 million dollar war fund 
contributed to the Red Cross by the Ameri- 
can people. The aid to Finland is primarily 
financed with money from the 50 million 
dollars which Congress has _ appropri- 
ated for certain types of European relief. 


Gold Problem 


Like King Midas in the fable, Uncle Sam 
is beginning to worry about having more 
gold than he knows what to do with. The 
total now in our Treasury’s storage vaults 
is $21,050,522,982. This is nearly $5,000,- 
000,000 more than they contained at this 
time last year. Much of the metal has 
come from the British Empire to pay for 
planes and other implements of war, but 
several days ago there arrived at New 
York 84 cases of gold bars from Argentina 
and 103 from the uneasy Netherlands 
possessions in the East Indies and the 
West Indies. 

The piling up of this imported gold in 
the east has necessitated the shipping of 
some of it to the depository at Fort Knox, 
Kentucky. All summer a small army of 
regulars, secret service agents, and postal 
inspectors has been guarding trains loaded 
with gold bars on their way to Fort 


Knox. In all, about $5,000,000.000 will 
be shipped there at a cost of over 
$1,000,000. 


Our chief worry is due to our having 
accumulated from 70 to 80 per cent of all 
the world’s gold money. What effect 
this will have on international finance, no 
one can be sure. Dr. Walther Funk, Ger- 
many’s commissioner general for economy, 
thinks that gold is destined to lose much 
of its value. Not long ago he said: “When 
you play marbles and one fellow wins away 
all the marbles, the game ends. You must 
then think of some new game. When all 
the gold is in the United States and it 
does not come out again, the world must 
think of some other medium of exchange.” 


Junior Champs 


The attention of the nation has been 
fixed during the last few days upon the 
pennant winners of the two major leagues, 
as they battled for the championship in 
the World Series. But throughout the sum- 
mer thousands of boys all over the coun- 
try were busy with their own great contest. 
They were participants in the American 
Legion baseball program, which closed last 
month with the Albermarle, North Caro- 
lina, team emerging as the winner of the 
World’s Junior Championship. Second 
place went to San Diego, California. Many 
of the big league players of today came up 
to their present positions in the baseball 
world as a result of their experience in these 
junior teams. 


Good Prices 


Food is costing more these days. Stat- 
isticians, basing their figures upon whole- 
sale food prices, have come to the con- 
clusion that the average cost of food is 
three per cent higher than it was before 
war broke out in Europe. The defense 
program and the increase in industrial 
production have put more money into the 
hands of the consumer, and an increased 





THE AMERICAN LEGION’S JUNIOR CHAMPIONS 


First row, left to right: J. Holt, C. 


Lisk, J. Little, T. Rabe, F. Little (bat boy); Second row: S. Andrews, 


C. Hartsell, J. McCarnes, S. Crawford; Third row: F. Marby (ass’t coach), L. Moir, C. Dick, J. W. Lisk, 
T. Swanner, H. Boger, Porter Shepard (coach). 


demand for food has led to higher prices. 

The items which have advanced in price 
are meat, wheat, corn, oats, eggs, butter, 
and flour. A few foods actually cost less 
than they did in August 1939, but they do 
not make up for the advance in the others. 

The war has not brought the skyrocketing 
of prices that was feared by the house- 
wives who rushed last September to lay in 
stores of foods. Their hoarding resulted 
in a temporary increase which we should 
not otherwise have had. Prices today are 
still two per cent below the peak reached 
during the hoarding period in the first weeks 
of war. 


A History Dictionary 

James Truslow Adams, the historian, has 
just produced something entirely new. He 
has long felt, he says, that people looking 
for historical facts should not have to spend 
hours hunting through volume after vol- 
ume to find what they want. Students of 
other subjects can find their facts arranged 
alphabetically in dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias. Why should not students of history 
have the same advantage? 

The result of this idea and four years of 
work is “The Dictionary of American His- 
tory.” Its 6,425 separate articles were writ- 
ten by more than 1,000 historians. Some 
of the writers are people who lived through 
the events they describe. For example, 
General John J. Pershing wrote the story 
of the American Expeditionary Force and 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd contributed the 
material about his first Antarctic expedi- 
tion. All contributions were checked for 
accuracy by Mr. Adams and his assistant. 

The “Dictionary” has been published in 








ACME 
PARACHUTE PLANE 
A new stunt in air safety is the landing of an air- 
plane by parachute. The parachute on this plane 
was opened at the height of 500 feet. 


five volumes by Scribner’s Sons and will 
retail for $60. In October a supplementary 
index of 32,000 items arranged in a system 
of cross references will be published. The 
index will accompany each set. 


Chief of Staff 


Next spring we are expected to have 
under arms 1.200,000 men, a peacetime 
army never before dreamed of in our coun- 
try. The officer who will command this 
record force is our present chief of staff, 
General George Catlett Marshall. 

In 1897, at the age of 17, George Mar- 
shall left his home at Uniontown, Pennsyl- 
vania, to attend the Virginia Military In- 
stitute. Four years later, an honor student 
and an all-southern tackle, he was graduated 
from V. M. I. Accepting a commission as 
second lieutenant of infantry, he spent a 
few months mapping the wild Big Bend 
district of Texas and then went to the Phil- 
ippines, where he 
served during the In- 
surrection. In the 10 
years after that he 
made the usual Regu- 
lar Army round— 
troops, schools, the 
National Guard, the 
Philippines again, and 
staff duty. 

He was a captain 
in June 1917, when 
eausnes, manaiana he sailed for France 

as an officer of the 
First Division, and the final months of the 
war found him a temporary colonel, serv- 
ing as chief of operations, First Army. 
His work in the complicated troop move- 
ments of the Meuse-Argonne offensive 
brought high praise from General Pershing. 
He was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal and a number of foreign decora- 
tions. 

Colonel Marshall was serving as aide to 
General Pershing when he returned to the 
United States in September 1919. He con- 
tinued in this capacity until 1924, when he 
again took up the peacetime round. After 
service in China, at the Army War College, 
and with the Illinois National Guard, he 
was promoted to the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral. When General Malin Craig reached 
the retirement age, August 31, 1939, Mar- 
shall was made chief of staff with the rank 
of general—the second non-West Pointer 
to head the Army’s general staff. 

General Marshall has remarkable quali- 








fications for his tremendous task. He still 
has the physique of an athlete. He is still 
known as a soldier’s soldier. He has a 


reputation as a strict disciplinarian, a bril- 
liant student, and an outstanding organizer. 
Long ago General Pershing called him the 
best soldier in the Army. Now he has be- 
come its first soldier as well. 
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The Week Abroad 


Indo-China Affair 

Just a few minutes before the Japanese 
ultimatum expired, French colonial officials 
in Indo-China yielded, last week, to 
Tokyo’s demands for special rights in that 
large French colony. These rights in- 
cluded a “limited occupation” of northern 
Indo-China by 6,000 Japanese troops, and 
the use of three airdromes. It was speci- 
fied that the Japanese troops should arrive 
by sea, that they should not attempt to 
attack China, and that they should be 
withdrawn as soon as the Sino-Japanese 
war ended. 

On the face of things this was a private 
agreement between japan and France, and 
not the concern of other powers. In other 
parts of the world it was noted, however, 
that this was only one of a series of con- 
cessions wrung from France by Japan, that 
it was obtained under the threat of in- 
vasion, and that almost before the ink was 
dry on the signatures, the agreement was 
violated by Japanese troops which promptly 
invaded Indo-China from the north. As 
we go to press the fighting has been in 
progress for two days. 

Few pieces of news have disturbed 
Washington so much as these items from 
Indo-China. In Washington and London 
it is generally believed that this step 
may mark the beginning of Japan’s long- 
expected southward thrust, the objectives 
of which may be British Malaya and the 
Dutch East Indies. If, as is believed to be 
the case, Japan intends to occupy all of 








"VICHY DEAL GIVES JAPAN 
LIMITED’ RIGHTS IN INDO-CHINA ..” 


— NEWS REPORT 








“REMEMBER, JUST A BITE—NO MORE!” 


BRESSLER EDITORIAL CARTOONS, N. Y. 


Indo-China (except a strip in the west 
which is now claimed by Thailand), the 
United States is faced with the problem 
of what to do about it. Well-informed 
quarters do not believe that France has 
the strength or will to resist very much 
at this time, nor that much help can be 
expected from Britain. It has been sug- 
gested that the United States may declare 
an embargo against all trade with Japan, 
and may shortly begin to make use of 
Britain’s great naval base at Singapore. 
At present this is mere speculation, how- 
ever. The only thing that is certain is that 
tension between Washington and Tokyo 
is high. 


Action at Dakar 


In the three months which have passed 
since the collapse of France, relations be- 
tween London and Vichy have been com- 
plicated. Shortly after the Franco-Ger- 
man armistice, it will be remembered, the 
British navy attacked French naval ves- 
sels at Oran, Algeria, to prevent their fall- 
ing into German hands. Diplomatic rela- 
tions were immediately severed. A few 
weeks ago, however, British ships at Gi- 
braltar saluted as six French warships 
sailed slowly past on their way from Tou- 
lon, France, to Africa. Last week matters 
took a turn for the worse once more. Brit- 
ish warships, laden with troops of the 
“free French army,” under General Charles 
de Gaulle, appeared off Dakar, in French 
West Africa, and began to shell the city. 

British action, in this case, is believed to 


have been prompted by evidence that 
German technicians have been very busy 
around this port. And Dakar, a city of about 
22,000 Africans and 3,000 French whites, 
is a point of great strategic importance 
It has long been the base from which 
South American bound commercial planes 
have hopped off for the last and longest lap 
of their western flight. Located only 1,700 
miles from Natal, Brazil, it offers an ex- 
cellent base for a naval power anxious to 
command the narrow bottleneck of the 
South Atlantic between Africa and Brazil. 
Dakar is a railroad and cable terminal 
with a large airport and a harbor protected 
by an island and a man-made breakwater. 
Washington officials generally approve of 
the British action, hoping that it will fore- 
stall any German plan to use Dakar as a 
jumping-off place for an attack on South 
America. 


Three-Way Conference 


A great deal of speculation was aroused 
last week by a series of important diplomatic 
discussions in Berlin and Rome. It started 
when Ramon Serrafo Sumer, brother-in- 
law of General Franco, and the second most 
important man in Spain, paid a visit to 
Berlin and talked with the German foreign 
minister, Joachim von Ribbentrop. It in- 
creased when von Ribbentrop left suddenly 
for Rome, and joined the Italian foreign 
minister, Count Galeazzo Ciano, in a long 
series of discussions. A veil of secrecy 
drawn over these visits at first gave rise to 
the belief that something important was in 
progress. Would Spain, officially neutral 
but bound to the Axis by ideological con- 
siderations, be drawn into the war against 
Britain? Was a joint German-Italian-Span- 
ish attack on Gibraltar and British Africa 
contemplated? If so, what would be Spain’s 
price? 

As the discussions drew to a close, Rome, 
Berlin, and Madrid sources simultaneously 
dropped hints as to the trend of the discus- 
sions. It was not indicated whether Spain 
would join the war right away, but it was 
intimated that she would be included among 
the victorious powers in the new order. 
The three powers, it is now believed, have 
to come to an agreement on the following 
points: (1) Greece, Turkey, and Egypt 
must be brought into line with the Axis, in 
one way or another; (2) Africa will be 
divided as follows: Spain will take French 
Morocco and a corner of Algeria; Italy will 
take Tunisia, and all of northeast Africa 
except Egypt, which will be left independ- 
ent if it lines up with the Axis; Germany 
will get the Belgian Congo, and retrieve 
its former colonies, Southwest Africa, Cam- 
eroons, Tanganyika, and perhaps Rho- 
desia; (3) the world will be divided into 
spheres of influence shared between Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, the United States, 
Japan, and Russia. England will be ousted 
from Africa, and France permitted to hold 
some of Algeria, French Equatorial Africa, 
and the island of Madagascar. An eco- 


nomic war with the United States is antici- 
pated, but not feared. 

This, in brief, seems to be the official 
Rome-Berlin conception of the new order 
in Europe and Africa—if and when Britain 
is defeated. 


Falange Leader 


Ramon Serrano Sufer, who recently 
visited Berlin on an important policy- 
shaping mission, is one of the most power- 
ful men in the new Spain of Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco. Born in 1902, Suner re- 
ceived most of his higher education in the 
law schools of Italy, from which he re- 
turned to serve in a number of important 
posts in the Spanish courts. For some years 
he was a member of the Spanish parliament. 

With José Antonio Primo de Rivera, son 
of the former Spanish dictator, Sumer 
founded the Spanish Falange in the early 
thirties. The Falange, which is very sim- 
ilar in methods and aims to the Italian 
Fascist organizations, clashed often and 
violently with the Republicans. In 1936, 
when a long-smoldering revolt broke out 
against -the Republic, Sumer was caught 
in Madrid by the loy- 
alists. He escaped 
from prison by dis- 
guising himself as a 
South American 
sailor, and later made 
his way back to the 
area in which his 
brother-in-law, Gen- 
eral Franco, was 
heading the revolt. 
After Franco’s  vic- 
tory, Sunfer became 
head of the Falange, 
governor of Vallado- 
lid province, and minister of the interior. 

Among the high officials of the Spanish 
government, Sufer is regarded as the chief 
proponent of close relations with Germany 
and Italy. A somewhat handsome man, 
he is distrusted by the conservatives, but 
wildly acclaimed by the youthful Falan- 
gists. 


German Danube 


Beginning as a silvery trickle in the 
wooded hills of southwestern Germany, the 
Danube River flows for 1,750 miles through 
southeastern Europe before it finally 
spreads out into a wide, swampy delta, 
and enters the Black Sea. On its long wind- 
ing course this river touches such famous 
cities as Vienna, Bratislava, Budapest, and 
Belgrade. It flows past lands populated 
by Bavarians, Austrians, Slovaks, Magyars, 
Serbs, Croats, Bulgars, Rumanians, and 
Ukrainians. Its surface carries a major 
part of southeastern Europe’s commercial 
traffic. River steamers, whaleback tankers, 
and long strings of barges carry between 
four and five million tons of oil, cereals, 
mineral ores, and livestock from Rumania 
and the Black Sea ports upstream to Ger- 
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EVANS FROM THREE LIONS 


PORT OF SPAIN, TRINIDAD 


Trinidad, British possession in the Caribbean, is one of the colorful islands on which the United States has 
been given the right to establish naval and air bases. 





BRITISH COMBINE 


DOING THEIR BIT 


These English boys have been helping with the har- 
vests before school opens. 


many every month, save during the winter 
when the river freezes. Returning they 
carry cameras, machines, munitions, tex- 
tiles, and other manufactured goods. 

Because the Danube touches seven dif- 
ferent countries, control of its traffic is a 
matter of international concern. Since 
1878 a large part of this traffic has been 
regulated by the European Danubian Com- 
mission, upon which all the Danube states 
and a few outside powers have been rep- 
resented. In the years following the World 
War, Britain and France were included. 

Recently, the German government 
(clinching its now dominant position in 
the Balkans) abolished the old Danube 
commission and established a new one in 
which the shift in the European balance 
of power is clearly mirrored. England and 
France have been excluded, and relegated 
with Austria and Czechoslovakia to the 
status of ex-members. There is one new- 
comer—Russia—whose newly established 
frontier with Rumania now borders the 
north bank of the river near its mouth. 
Italy and all the Danube states are rep- 
resented, but the voice of Germany is now 
supreme, 


Island of Trinidad 


Among the various bases recently ac- 
quired from Britain by the United States, 
the Island of Trinidad shares with New- 
foundland and Bermuda the distinction of 
being the most important. It is the most 
distant from our coast of all our real and 
projected naval bases. From it a powerful 
naval force can sweep the Atlantic from 
the coast of Brazil to Africa. The island 
is about the size of Delaware, mountain- 
ous, humid, and contains several deep har- 
bors and about half a million people. 

Columbus came upon Trinidad in 1498. 
Mistaking it for three islands, he called it 
La Trinidad (the Trinity). Sir Walter 
Raleigh came some years later in search of 
gold for Queen Elizabeth’s coffers. He 
found no gold, but he did come upon a 
strange lake, smelling strongly of tar and 
encircled by scrubby trees. This lake was 
100 acres in area, gray-black in color, and 
hard enough to walk across. Now known 
as Pitch Lake, it is the greatest single 
source of asphalt in the world. Several 
million tons of pitch have been removed 
from it, but the lake shows no signs of 
exhaustion. Trinidad’s asphalt supply, its 
oil wells (which now produce about 13,- 
000,000 barrels a year), its sugar, coffee, 
cacao, and fruit have brought a great deal 
of trade to the island—most of it to Port 
of Spain, the capital, where a new $10,000,- 
000 pier is nearing completion. 

PRONUNCIATIONS: Galeazzo Ciano (gah- 
lay-at’soe chah’noe), Croat (kroe’aht), Eire 
(ay’rah), Falange (fah-lahn’hay), Francisco 
Franco (frahn-thees’koe frahn’koe), Mahatma 
Gandhi (mah-haht’mah gahn’dee), Rodolfo 
Graziani (roe-doel’foe graht-see-ah’nee) , Hanoi 
(hah-noy’), Magyar (mahg’yahr), Mario 
Mazzucchelli (mah'ree-oe maht-tsoo-kel’lee), 
Joachim von Ribbentrop (yoe-ah’keem fon’ 
rib’ben-troap), Jose Antonio de Rivera (ho- 
say’ ahn-toe’nyoe day’ ree-vay’rah), Ramon 
Serrafo Sufer (rah-moan’ seh-rah’nyoe soo- 
nyair’), Tanganyika (tan-gan-yee’kah), Tunisia 
(too-nish’'ia), Valladolid (vahl-yah-doe-leed’). 
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Mealth Vital Part of Defense Program 


(Concluded from page 1) 


school—amounts to nearly one and a 
quarter billion days a year. This is an ap- 
palling loss, whether considered in terms 
of money, time lost, or general impairment 
of the nation’s health. It is the more 
serious at a time when national defense is 
such a vital problem. 


Health and Income 


If we examine the problem further, we 
find that a large part of the waste caused 
by ill health could be avoided if proper 
medical care, preventive as well as curative, 
were applied to a solution of the problem. 
The fact that illness is far more severe 
and lasts much longer among families liv- 
ing at the subsistence level than among 
families of higher income is indicative of 
the great reduction which might be made 
in death and illness. Approximately a 
fourth of all serious illnesses receive no 
medical care or attention at all. Unem- 
ployed persons are twice as likely to be 
ill as employed workers, and families on 
relief have more than 50 per cent more 
illness than families making over $3,000 a 
year. 

Certain allowances and reservations must 
be made, however. In a good many cases, 
persons are unemployed and on relief as a 
result of illness. They are not healthy 
enough to hold down jobs. Taking all this 
into account, the fact remains that health 
is a purchasable commodity as shown by 
the fact that the prevalence of illness in- 
creases as the family’s income level drops. 
With approximately a third of the total 
population of the country receiving incomes 
of $800 or less a year, a large number of 
people have scarcely enough for the mini- 
mum requirements of food, shelter, and 
clothing, with nothing left over for doc- 
tor’s bills, medicine, and hospital care. It 
should be pointed out, though, that doctors 
and public clinics furnish free medical 
service to people who require it and who 
are unable to pay for it. 

However, people with low and modest 
incomes will call a doctor only in case of 
serious illness. They will not receive med- 
ical care for ailments which may appear to 
be minor but which may permanently 
undermine health. Good health depends as 
much upon preventing disease and illness 
as in curing it, and it is on the side of 
prevention that families of low incomes 
are unable to meet their needs. A recent 
survey in New York City revealed that 
families with the lowest incomes averaged 
only one visit from a doctor every five 
years. Working class families with rela- 
tively good incomes had, on the average, 
about one visit a year. They also had 
five times as much hospital care and spent 
10 times as much for dental care as the 
poorer families. Few people except those 
with substantial incomes will consult doc- 
tors when they are not actually ill. 

We have thus far dwelt only on the im- 
mediate aspects of the problem of health 
in the United States. There are many other 
problems closely related to it if a solution 
is to be found. For example, a great deal of 
undermining to health results from malnu- 
trition. And yet, studies made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics report that between 
one-third and one-half of the population 
suffers from malnutrition—lack of enough 
of the right kind of food. 

Another contributing cause is bad hous- 
ing. Certain diseases, such as tuberculosis, 
are far more prevalent in the slums than 
in the more prosperous sections of cities. 
Crowding and congestion cause contagious 
diseases to spread. Poor ventilation and 
lack of sanitary facilities are breeders of 
disease and undermine health. 

But the main problem is to find some way 
of giving medical attention to the millions 
of Americans who are unable to receive 
it. The situation would be less tragic 
if the facilities were not available, but the 
United States is better equipped than per- 
haps any nation on earth to meet the 
health needs of its people. There is one 
doctor for every 800 of the population, 
one hospital bed for every 130 of the 
population. Medical research in the United 
States is unsurpassed anywhere and our 


medical schools are among the world’s best. 

Many people have the mistaken idea that 
the doctors are partially responsible for the 
present state of affairs; that they charge 
exorbitant fees and make huge incomes for 
their services. It is true that a number of 
doctors make large annual incomes, but 
they constitute a small minority of the 


cal Association has strongly opposed it, and 
its cost would further strain the federal 
budget at a time when billions are being 
added for the national defense program. 
Compulsory health insurance is certain to 
become a live issue at some future time, 
but it is not likely to come up in Congress 
very soon. 
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The Los Angeles County Hospital is an exomple of the best type of great hospitals which have become 
landmarks in American cities. 


profession. In 1929—at the peak of pros- 
perity—haif of the doctors of the nation 
made $2,200 or less. A large percentage 
of them made $1,500 or less. These are 
low incomes, indeed, when account is taken 
of the expense and time and hard work 
involved in obtaining a medical education 
and getting a start. There is hardly a 
doctor in the country who does not have a 
large proportion of “accounts unpaid,” one 
who does not have a large number of 
charity cases, or one who would fail to 
render service when the need arises. As 
the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care reported a few years ago after making 
the most exhaustive study of the entire 
problem ever undertaken in this country: 
“Hospital beds are empty, and much of 
the physician’s, dentist’s, and nurse’s time 
is idle while many persons suffer and many 
die for lack of medical care.” 

While there is virtual agreement as to 
the nature of the problem confronting the 
people of the United States, sharp contro- 
versy exists as to the most effective means 
of attacking it. Proposals by the’score have 
been advanced during recent years. Schemes 
of one kind or another have been tried 
out in various places. They vary all the 


Meanwhile, consideration is being given 
to a less drastic program which was recom- 
mended by the National Health Conference 
which met in Washington two years ago. 
Leading physicians, social workers, and 
public health experts met with representa- 
tives of women’s clubs, labor unions, and 
farmers’ organizations to work out a health 
program. They accepted the following 
recommendations for a national program: 


National Program 


1. Expansion of our public health, maternal, 
and child health services with a special em- 
phasis upon prevention of disease. 

2. Extension of hospital facilities, especially 
in small towns and rural areas where free 
or low-cost service is practically unobtainable. 
There are at present more than a thousand 
counties which have no hospitals for general 
community use. 

3. Provision for medical care at public 
expense for the one-third of the population 
unable to pay for adequate private care. 

4. Measures for spreading the cost of med- 
ical care, either by state systems of health in- 
surance, or by the extension of state medical 
services with the aid of federal money. 

5. Insurance against the loss of wages dur- 
ing sickness. 


This program, except for item 4, has met 
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A portable dental unit maintained by the state of Indiana. 


way from compulsory health insurance on 
a national basis, whereby all workers would 
be taxed and be entitled to medical care 
when they need it, to a policy of doing prac- 
tically nothing at all. 

Whatever may be said for or against com- 
pulsory health insurance, there seems little 
likelihood that it will be seriously con- 
sidered at this time. The American Medi- 


with general approval from physicians and 
others interested in improving the health 
standards of the nation. On item 4 there 
is still a sharp difference of opinion. The 
American Medical Association is opposed 
to a system of compulsory health insur- 
ance which would place the medical profes- 
sion partially under governmental control. 
It favors voluntary cooperation between 


the government and the nation’s doctors. 
Meanwhile, a number of private plans 
are in effect whereby people are better able 
to meet the costs of necessary medical care. 
In many cities doctors have organized 
clinics which offer a complete health serv- 
ice for a regular monthly fee, usually 
around $2 a month. Plans for hospital 
care are in operation in more than 60 
cities. Some 4,000,000 Americans and 
their dependents are now assured such 
hospital care as they may need by paying 
50 to 85 cents a month per person. 
Whatever steps are finally taken to deal 
with the health problem of the American 
people, final responsibility will always rest 
largely upon the shoulders of the com- 
munities. As in dealing with crime, there 
are certain things which the federal gov- 
ernment can do and is doing, and certain 
functions which the state governments 
must perform, but much of the work will 
fall upon the people, the doctors, and the 
public officials of the various communities. 


Local Responsibility 


In the matter of protecting public health, 
truly remarkable strides have been made 
in recent years. In many places, cities have 
gone far beyond the requirements of state 
law in protecting the health of their citi- 
zens. Competent departments of health 
have been established with outstanding 
physicians, Jaboratory experts, inspectors, 
and other specialists. They are vigilant 
in the detection of communicable diseases, 
imposing quarantines. They keep vital sta- 
tistics about disease and are thus in a 
position to determine where action is 
needed. Cities scrupulously guard the 
population’s milk supply, deal with the 
smoke nuisance which may lead to serious 
diseases, protect water supplies, provide 
adequate sewage disposal plants. 

Local authorities are also responsible for 
the improvement of health among school 
children. Modern school programs in- 
clude attention to the health of their 
charges. In addition to providing proper 
ventilation and sanitation conditions, school 
authorities have instituted free systems of 
physical examinations for pupils, free 
dental care, vaccination, health education, 
and even free lunches when necessary. 

More and more, the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service is contributing to a so- 
lution of the problem of health. It is 
working hand in hand with the state and 
local authorities in reducing illness and im- 
proving health standards. The U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service has many brilliant ac- 
complishments to its credit in the field of 
scientific research. It has discovered the 
cause and cure of a number of serious 
diseases. It is responsible for preventing 
the introduction of communicable diseases 
from abroad and for checking their spread 
from one state to another. 

The work of state departments of health 
varies from state to state. Some of them 
maintain clinics to discover and treat a 
number of diseases. Some of them have 
set up traveling medical units for the 
rural areas which are not provided with 
adequate medical facilities. But the work 
that is being done falls way short of the 
need which exists in most parts of the 
country. 

Even those who are opposed to a federal 
program of health insurance believe that 
the federal government will have to ex- 
pand its activities in the field of public 
health if an effective attack is to be made 
upon disease. It has been suggested that 
a system might be inaugurated whereby the 
federal government would make grants 
in aid to the states for the development of 
health programs as it now makes for the 
building of roads. This would leave the 
major responsibility with the communities, 
with the federal government confining its 
work to financial support and technical as- 
sistance. More and more, the feeling is 
coming to prevail that a common ground 
can be found whereby the public and the 
medical profession can pull together in 
meeting the health needs of the nation 
more effectively than they have ever been 


met before. 
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British Remain 
Firm in Attack 


(Concluded from page 1) 


seas and air around their own island, the 
invasion will fail. If they cannot, matters 
may go hard with them. Once the German 
army could establish a bridgehead on Eng- 
lish soil, its task would be much lighter. 
Britain’s present army numbers about 
2,500,000 men, but of this number only 
500,000 or 600,000 are completely equipped 
and sufficiently trained to face the Germans 
with any fair hope of success. Preparing 
for the very worst, the British government 
has enlisted 1,500,000 civilian defense vol- 
unteers to take care of parachute troops and 
sabotage behind the lines. It has divided 
the island into 12 self-contained areas, each 
with its own army, air-force units, and 
emergency government. It was originally 
intended to decentralize the big-city in- 
dustries and spread them out evenly over 
these regions, but to what extent that plan 
has been put into effect is a secret. 


Softening Process 


As a prelude to whatever invasion may 
come, the vast air attack now in progress 
has probably been launched with the idea 
of softening up the British in a variety 
of ways. Attacks on ships and docks are 
aimed at cutting off Britain’s sea-borne com- 
merce. Attacks on railways sometimes 

lock communication between seaports and 
the interior, and disrupt army movements 
as well. In the violent assault on London 
the Germans may seek to blot out that 
city’s factory districts, docks, airdromes, 
post office, telephone exchange, water 
supply, power plants, gas, light and sew- 
age systems, and so on, with the idea of 
crippling the largest port, railway, and 
manufacturing center in Britain. The 
London raids may also succeed in lowering 
morale by keeping people in underground 
shelters by night, and in lowering produc- 
tion by driving them underground during 
working hours. Finally, the Germans may 
seek to drive the 8,000,000 Londoners from 
their homes in order to jam British rail- 
roads and highways and thus prevent the 
armed forces from moving about freely. 

But the British have not been idle 
either. Night after night their own bomb- 
ers have struck deep into Germany and 
bombed Essen, Dortmund, Hamburg, Ber- 
lin, and other industrial centers. Night 
after night the British have bombed the 
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SYMBOL OF GREATNESS 


The statue of Lord Nelson, hero of Trafalgar, stands 
in London’s Trafalgar Square as a reminder to every 
Englishman of the Empire's ae victories of the past, 
and as a reminder also of Neison’s famous words: 
“England expects every man to do his duty.” 


German-held continental ports close by, in- 
flicting great damage. If this damage has 
been so great that the German high com- 
mand has become convinced that an in- 
vasion is too dangerous, as now seems to 
be possible, the air attacks take on a dif- 
ferent meaning. If invasion is called off, 
these assaults probably signify the be- 
ginning of a long-distance air duel and 
a protracted wearing-down process in 
which the war front may shift to the ship- 
yards, factories, and machine shops of 
the belligerent powers. Each may strive 
to destroy the other’s instruments of pro- 
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duction while attempting to replace its own 
losses faster than they can be inflicted by 
the enemy. 


Germany’s Advantages 


In an industrial race of this kind Ger- 
many enjoys the advantage of long prepara- 
tion, large stocks of reserve materials, mod- 
ern mass-production methods, relatively 
new plants, organization, and sheer size. 
Her territorial conquests may count for a 
great deal in this race. In 1939, for 
example, Germany produced 28,000,000 
tons of steel, to Britain’s 14,900,000 tons. 
This year, with the steel plants of France, 
Luxembourg, Belgium, Poland, and Hol- 
land, she may be able to produce 45,000,- 
000 tons. Of course, Britain is able to 
purchase 6,000,000 tons of the 75,000,000 
tons produced in the United States, when 
all plants are working at capacity, but the 
gap is still very wide. But Germany has 
her problems, too. While she is now well 
stocked with such basic minerals as coal, 
iron, manganese, and so on, she is very 
deficient in the ferro-alloys—in tungsten, 
chromium, vanadium, and molybdenum— 
which, although not so well known, are 
necessary in the production of aircraft 
bodies, high-speed tool steels, and so on. 
These alloys come from outside Europe, 
from America and the Far East for the 
most part. 

The industry of Great Britain is one of 
the best in the world, on a quality basis. 
It is good, but it is slow. It employs highly 
skilled workmen and uses the best of mate- 
rials, but its equipment is rather old, and 
organization on mass-production lines is 
weak. And it is interesting to note that 
while British industry is racing at top 
speed to match German production, there 
are still 800,000 jobless people in Great 
Britain. The results can be measured 
partly in the production of aircraft—a 
very important item, since in air warfare 
it is the ability to replace lost planes that 
counts in the long run. Britain today 
produces between 1,200 and 1,800 planes 
per month. Germany produces between 
2,000 and 3,000. The fact that Britain is 
getting from 265 to 500 planes per month 
in the United States helps narrow the gap, 
but the German air force still holds a nu- 
merical superiority of about seven to four 
over the British. 

Of course, Britain’s war effort is not 
limited to the maximum productive capac- 
ity of the British factories. The Royal 
Navy still rules the high seas. Two out 
of every seven of the 29,700 merchant 
ships afloat at the beginning of the war 
flew the British flag. British shipping 
losses have been high in the last year, but 
the some 3,600,000 tons of British ship- 
ping sunk have been more than replaced by 
Scotch and North Irish shipyards, where 





130,000 men are working overtime, and 
by the capture of a large portion of 
the Norwegian, Danish, Dutch, and Belgian 
merchant fleets—all of which totaled 10,- 
000,000 tons when those states were over- 
run by Germany. 

Since she still controls the seas, Britain 
cannot be considered merely as an _ iso- 
lated island. She is the heart and nerve 
center of a vast empire embracing 525,000,- 
000 people and covering a quarter of the 
earth’s land surface. Stretching from the 
Antarctic to the Arctic, and all the way 
around the globe, the empire contains 
every conceivable type of climate, soil, 
and vegetation. Its total wealth defies 
calculation. But bringing the weight of 
this empire to bear against Germany is 
no easy task. It is as slow as it is rich; 
as unwieldy as it is vast. And politically 
the empire is a hodgepodge, with its do- 
minions, crown colonies, self-governing col- 
onies, ordinary colonies, mandated terri- 
tories, condominiums, and areas such as 
India and Burma, which defy classification 
of any kind. 

Then too, the empire is under fire at 
various points, from without and from 
within. At present the chief danger point 
is in the Mediterranean, where Italy is on 
the offensive. Reports from Europe indi- 
cate that Germany and Italy are attempt- 
ing to persuade Spain to join them in oust- 
ing Britain from Gibraltar, thus bringing 
to an end British naval control of the 
western entrance to the Mediterranean. It 
is believed that Spain has been offered 
African colonies, as well as Gibraltar, in 
return for her support, and that General 
Franco, head of the Spanish government, 
has expressed keen interest. Such a move 
would probably also line up little Portugai, 
and bring the Azores, Canary, and Cape 
Verde Islands into Axis hands, along with 
partial naval control of the eastern At- 
lantic. 


Mediterranean War 


At the eastern end of the sea 270,000 
picked Italian troops are slowly pushing 
into Egypt under the command of General 
Rodolfo Graziani, one of the ablest mili- 
tary strategists alive. This struggle, car- 
ried on in dust, sand, and blazing heat, is 
still in its early stages, and there is no in- 
dication as to its trend. If the Italians 
succeed in driving the British out of 
Egypt, however, their gain will be very 
great. A complete Italian victory would 
force the British fleet to withdraw from 
the Mediterranean, and bring about the 
collapse of British interests in that region. 
Italy would gain control of the Suez Canal, 
and probably of Palestine, Transjordan, 
Iraq (and its important oil wells), and a 
good part of the Arabian Peninsula. Tur- 
key, now friendly to Britain, would be 
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left with no choice but to turn toward 
Rome. In control of Egypt, Italy might 
be able to secure the support of the 70,- 
000,000 Moslems in North Africa and 
Asia. 

To bolster the defenses of Egypt, the 
British must rely to a large extent upon 
the resources and man power of South 
Africa, India, Australia, and New Zealand, 
bringing the men and supplies up through 
the Red Sea. So far these regions have 
sent considerable help, but how much more 
will be forthcoming is uncertain. While 
the British, outnumbered two to one in 
Egypt, might wish to increase their forces 
around Suez, the Union of South Africa is 
already occupied by an Italian thrust 
from Ethiopia and Somaliland down into 
British Kenya. This advance is being re- 
sisted by South African troops. But there 
is also considerable appeasement sentiment 
in the South African dominion. 


India and Dominions 


India, with its nearly 400,000,000 peo- 
ple, has remained almost passive in the 
present war. Its position, as recently stated 
by Mahatma Gandhi, is that India desires 
independence above all from Britain, but 
it will not seek to embarrass the British 
by putting forward this claim now. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, with a total popu- 
lation of only 8,660,000, are loyal to Brit- 
ain, but so worried by fears of a Japanese 
southward thrust that they are unwilling 
to deplete their defenses much further. At 
present the principal function of these Far 
Eastern outposts is to bolster the forces 
at Singapore against Japan, if war should 
spread into the Pacific. 

Canada remains as the safest of the big 
empire units, and the strongest support as 
well. It has already shipped two divisions 
(about 40,000 men) overseas, and large 
quantities of equipment. The British gov- 
ernment has proclaimed its intention of 
taking its fleet and air force to Canada 
and carrying on the war from there, in the 
event England should fall. But those state- 
ments were originally made when things 
looked very much worse for Britain than 
they do now. Brigadier General George 
Strong, who recently returned to the 
United States from London, has reported 
that Britain has not yet been seriously 
damaged, and that no decision in the war 
is to be expected before next year. If any 
attempt should be made to retreat to 
Canada and the British West Indies, how- 
ever, difficulties would probably § arise, 
since Canada and the other empire units 
have neither the strength nor resources 
to sustain Britain’s huge fighting fleet. 
Only if the United States should decide 
to join the dominions in the struggle 
could they hope to carry on with any 
prospect of ultimate success. 
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Education and Defense 

E are thinking a great deal these 

days about the national defense; 
about our Army, Navy, and air forces. It 
is well that we do this. A nation must 
be well armed if it is to hold its place in 
the world today. But, necessary though 
the armed forces may be, they, alone, 


cannot preserve a nation and make it 
great. Much depends upon the people 
themselves. If the people of a nation are 


not loyal, the nation cannot be strong, 
however powerful its armaments. Neither 
can a nation be secure if the people can- 
not develop and use its resources com- 
petently. And a democracy cannot stand 
unless its citizens know how to solve the 
problems of the public l'fe wisely. 

When we in the United States, there- 
fore, set out to build an impregnable na- 
tional defense, we cannot stop with armies, 
navies, and air fleets. We must, indeed, 
train a part of the people for military 
duties, but we must train all of the people 
for civic duties. We must see to it, some- 
how, that the people understand American 
ideals, that they are loyal to these ideals. 
and that they understand the problems of 
their communities and of the nation. They 
must know how to use and preserve the 
national resources and how to preserve 
their liberties. In other words, all the 
people must be educated for life in a 
democracy. Education is essential to na- 
tional strength. The schools contribute 
to national defense as surely as do air- 
plane factories or munition plants or men 
in the armed service. 

Most people realize this and give the 
schools their loyal support, but there are 
those who do not understand the part 
the school plays in saving democracy and 
making it a mighty force in the world. It 
is highly desirable, therefore, that an 
effort be made to acquaint every member 
of each community with the work the 
schools of the community are doing. It is 
also desirable that the students themselves 
understand better than most of them do 
how they may help to make America 
greater by seizing every opportunity of- 
fered by their schools. 

It is for the purpose of emphasizing the 
importance of education in the national 


life that American Education Week has 
been established and that it is observed 
in November of every year. Education 
Week this year is observed in the schools 
beginning Monday, November 11, and the 
general theme of the week will be “Edu- 
cation for the common defense.” During 
the week the schools are asked to consider 
how they may contribute more effectively 
to the strengthening of America, and they 
are asked further to make all the people of 
the community acquainted with the work 
for national defense which the schools are 
doing. 


The observances of Education Week 
should accomplish two purposes. First, 
they should make the teachers and students 
more clearly aware that the strengthening 
of the nation is one of their obligations 
and that they should do this work better. 
Second, the observances of Education 
Week should tend to enlist the public in 
a more wholehearted support of the 
schools. 

Little will be accomplished, however, if 
teachers and students do not make prepara- 
tion in advance for a successful observ- 
ance of Education Week. The problems 
to be considered during the week should be 
studied in advance, and plans should be 
made for the week. In order to assist in 
this work, THE AMERICAN OBSERVER will, 
during the next six weeks, carry each week 
an article on one of the topics of the Edu- 
cation Week program. 

The topics to be taken up during Edu- 
cation Week follow: 


Monday Strengthening Civic Loyalties 
Tuesday Financing Public Education 
Wednesday Developing Human Resources 
Thursday Safeguarding Natural Resources 
Friday Perpetuating Individual Liberties 
Saturday Building Economic Security 

This week we shall discuss the first of 
these topics, “Strengthening Civic Loyal- 
ties,” and in succeeding issues of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER we shall take up the 
other topics in order. 

If America is to remain strong and 
secure, and if this nation is to realize its 
mission in the world, we, the individual citi- 
zens of the United States, must be firmly 
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a thrill of pride in our 
country and its achieve- 
ments. We must be 
determined to carry on 
the work which has been 
done by those who have 





gone before. We must 
be actuated by motives 
of patriotism. A coun- 
try can be saved and 








made great only by peo- 





ple who love the country 
and who feel an impulse 
to live and work for it 
and for the realization 
of its ideals. 








But how are we to 
develop a sense of loy- 
alty? How are we to 
help others to develop 





it? What can be done 
in order that a true civic 
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spirit may be kindled in 
the hearts of all, or 
nearly all, of the people 
in the country? 
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is to discuss very widely 
and very honestly and 
thoughtfully what it 
means to be an Ameri- 
can, what privileges we 
enjoy, and what oppor- 





tunities we have for im- 

proving the conditions 

under which we live. 
One heritage which we 














enjoy in America is 








freedom, and it is a 





very precious thing. It 
was won by our fore- 
fathers at the cost of 
life and sacrifice. It 
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many parts of the world 
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lic affairs must look over 
his shoulder to see if a 
spy is listening. Such a 
condition would seem 
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utterly intolerable to 
Americans. We should 
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value this priceless her- 
itage of freedom and 
should be so proud of it 
that we shall determine 
never to lose it. 
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pletely won. It is a fight 
which must be renewed 
by every generation. 
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to deny free speech to 
those who do not believe 


Schools emphasize appreciation of democracy 








as they do. If we are 
not always on the alert to check such in- 
fluences, we may lose the freedom we enjoy. 
We may be proud also that we live in a 
land where the welfare of the common man 
has always been an ideal. The fathers 
of the American republic dreamed of a 
day when all families might enjoy plenty 
and when all might be secure. We have 
never realized that ideal to the full. There 
are many people in America today who do 
not have the opportunity to work. But 
that is no reason why we should be disloyal 
to the ideal. We must work to correct the 
conditions which prevent full economic op- 


portunity. We can accomplish nothing by 
knocking. Only by working constructivelv 
for better conditions can we realize the 
ideal. 


To a greater extent than elsewhere we 
have educational opportunity here. Two- 
thirds of all the young people of high 
school age in the United States are in high 
school. A way should be found to bring 
the other third in or, if there be some (as 
there are) who cannot profit by high 
school studies such as are now given, a 
way should be found to give them a train- 
ing suited to their abilities. 

Tolerance is another national ideal. From 
the early days in this country patriotic 
Americans have preached the doctrine that 
there should be religious and racial toler- 
ance, that there should not be legislation 
or discrimination against any creed or 
class or race. No one claims that we have 
ever realized that ideal completely. But 
the loyal American must work for the 
establishment of tolerance. 


“Knowledge te Action” 


The history of the United States is the 
history of great and noble ideals never 
completely realized, but always striven for 
by those who are patriotic and high-minded. 
Americans of every class and station have 
the happy privilege today, not of rejoicing 
in perfection already won, but in joining 
forces with the great men and women of 
the past who have kept their faces to 
the front. 

The National Education Association sug- 
gests a number of means by which schools 
may help develop civic loyalty. Schools 
teach children and youths to cooperate, 


to live together, to work and play to- 
gether. They teach skills which are par- 
ticularly needed in a democracy such as 
“ability to think for one’s self, to take 
part in public discussion, to select leaders 
wisely, and to detect propaganda.” They 
give students practice in self-government. 
This is done in many ways, through the 
expression of opinion in the classroom, 
assembly, the school paper; through clubs 
and student government. Schools teach 
respect for law. They teach an under- 
standing of government and an apprecia- 
tion of the country and its institutions. 

The National Education Association 
suggests further that the teachers and 
students in high schools prepare for Edu- 
cation Week through such activities as the 
following: 

Have homeroom and classroom discus- 
sions on problems of citizenship such as 
the difference between civic loyalty in a 
democracy and that in a totalitarian state; 
the analogy between loyalty to country 
and loyalty to school; tolerance as a 
civic attitude and instances of violation; 
the question of freedom in the school; 
“The American—Who Is He?” a dis- 
cussion of the many nationalities in Amer- 
ica; propaganda as related to citizenship, 
what it is, and what agencies are interested 
in propaganda; “The American Dream” as 
outlined by James Truslow Adams _ in 
The Epic of America. To what extent 
have we achieved the American dream? 
Why have we not mere nearly achieved it? 

List the types of opportunities offered 
in your school for training in citizenship. 

Let students list the movies they have 
recently seen that may strengthen civic 
loyalty and point out how such films do 
this. Do some films have the opposite 
effect? 





Information Test Answers 

Far Eastern History 

1. Commodore Perry, U. S. Navy; 1853. 
2. Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism. 3. Boxer 
Rebellion. 4. Russia and Japan. 5. False. 6. 
Shogun. 7. Sun Yat-sen. 
Geography 

1. Mediterranean and Red Seas. 2. False. 
3. Guatemala, E] Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Haiti, Brazil, Colombia. 4. Kansas. 5. 
Mt. Whitney, California; Death Valley, Cali- 
fornia. 6. Louisiana Purchase, Alaska, Mexican 
Cession. 7. About 20 miles. 








